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Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong! 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  —  Ding-dong,  bell! 

— W.  Shakespeare 


sea-change 


i'm  reaching  out 

hoping  to  be  heard 
hoping  i  can  listen  to 

i  want  to  grab  some  people 
and  shake  them  up  inside 
i  want  to  ask  them  why? 

see  the  tears  rolling  down  my  cheek 

see  them  gently  landing  at  your  feet 
tiny  mirrors,  sparkle  dust,  and  stars 

pick  them  up 

and  bathe  your  body 
slowly  wipe  away  the  fog  and  clouds 

let  your  mind  sit  loosely  on  your  tongue 
and  kiss  the  wind. 

take  your  skin 

and  peel  it  away  from  your  soul 
roll  out  your  wings 

and  let  them  dry 

then 
fly  away. 

Joseph  R.  Hennessy 


TO  MARSHAL 


stick  it  in  and  turn  it  easily 

do  it  swiftly  and  with  style 
do  it  softly  and  loud 

have  you  received  a  massage  yet 
are  you  satisfied 

twist  the  key  to  open  the  door 

to  open  your  eyes 
to  fall  through  the  floor 

have  you  received  a  massage  yet 
are  you  satisfied 

have  you  stopped  asking  me  why 

have  you  let  the  leaves  die 
frustrated;  poor  dears 

have  you  received  a  massage  yet 
are  you  satisfied 

understand  me  not 

my  words  nor  my  thoughts 
they  mean  nothing  to  me  or  to  you 

have  you  received  a  massage  yet 
let  me  stroke  you  gently. 

Joseph  R.  Hennessy 


i'm  a  little  boy  again 

skipping  stones,  running  wildly 
scuffing  my  shoes 

playing  with  all  of  my  friends 

taking  mothers  advice 

and  quietly  tucking  it  under  my  skin 
"enjoy  yourself  now, 

because  when  you  grow  up 
you'll  have  to  work  hard 

just  to  survive." 

i  haven't  worked  hard 

for  over  a  year 
living  so  well  on  change 

learning  so  many  things 
enjoying  myself  so  much 

but  with  all  of  the  house  cleaning  i've  done 

dust  still  lingers  in  the  air 
and  occasionally  when  it  settles 

i'm  left  with  a  pile  of  doubt 

so  i  ask  a  friend  if  she  thinks 

i'm  crazy 
she  tells  me  no 

but  I  wonder  though 

and  she  wonders  too 

not  about  my  sanity 
but  hers 

so  she  asks  me,  do  you  think 
i'm  crazy 

i  laugh  and  tell  her  no 
she  wonders  though 

and  i  wonder  to 
but  not  about  our  sanity. 


Joseph  R.  Hennessy 


sea-change 


INSTINCTIVE  VIOLENCE 
by  Polly  Busby 

Hardly  breathing,  a  large,  black  cat  with  white,  Sylvester- 
like markings  crouched  next  to  the  bottled  gas  tanks.  His 
eyes  were  intently  watching  a  movement  in  the  grass  that 
branched  out  from  around  the  garbage  cans.  With  each 
slight  quiver  of  the  grass,  the  cat  eased  his  form  forward. 
He  gingerly  tested  the  dew  wet  ground  with  his  front  paw 
before  assuming  a  secured  position,  then  repeated  the  pro- 
cedure with  his  other  paws  in  a  systematic  and  cautious 
manner.  The  crystal  call  of  a  finch  tempted  the  cat  from 
his  vigilance.  The  body  sloped  upward,  and  with  ears  ele- 
vated, the  head  scanned  the  area  like  a  radar,  yet  the  paws 
did  not  lift  or  vary  from  their  last  mooring.  A  flutter  of 
wings  overhead  caused  a  noticing  glance  from  the  cat;  then 
he  recoiled  once  more  into  his  triggered  position.  A  tuffet 
of  grass  bent  forward,  revealing  the  furry  scallop  ears  and 
button  wide  eyes  of  a  field  mouse,  who  proudly  displayed 
a  morsel  of  garbage  in  his  mouth.  His  head  twitched  nerv- 
ously, which  caused  his  whiskers  to  bend  backward  and 
forward  against  the  unyielding  grass  around  them.  He 
wiggled  his  nose,  had  a  sniff  toward  heaven  and  snapped  up 
onto  his  haunches,  as  though  he  sensed  a  danger.  The 
instinct  arrived  too  late.  Before  the  camouflage  had  recov- 
ered from  the  temporarily  bent  position,  or  the  mouse  could 
scamper  to  safety,  the  air  filled  with  a  blanket  of  uncoiling 
muscular  blackness.  The  once  expressionless  mouth  now 
bared  demon-like  teeth  that  sliced  into  the  back  and  belly 
of  the  soft  victim.    Fresh   blood   spilled   around  the   cat's 


tongue.  Shaking  his  head,  he  confirmed  the  security  of  his 
grip  and  ripped  desperate  squeals  for  life  from  the  mouse. 
Satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  initial  attack,  he  dumped 
the  marred  body  between  his  front  paws  to  be  toyed  with. 
The  mouse  made  only  staggering  attempts  to  escape  the 
torture,  and  after  a  final  toothy  shake,  the  cat  abandoned 
the  convulsing,  mangled  body.  With  rhythmic  motions  of 
his  paw,  from  tongue  to  whiskers,  the  cat  cleaned  the  salty, 
warm  blood  from  himself  and  transformed  back  to  the  ball 
of  fur  that  rolls  on  the  rug,  purrs  around  his  master's  legs 
and  poses  in  a  majestic  sculptured  beauty.  The  instinctive 
need  to  cut  down  a  life  and  emerge  elevated  by  it  has  been 
answered,  allowing  a  gentle,  affectionate  transfiguration,  be- 
trayed only  slightly  by  a  cold  indifference  deep  within  his 
eyes. 


WITH  APOLOGIES  TO 
LAWRENCE  FERLINGHETTI 


constantly  risking  obscurity 

and  embarrassment 
whenever  he  submits 
his  works 

to  the  professor 
the  student  like  an  acrobat 

practices  diligently 

to  make  his  efforts  worthy 
of  the  omnipotent  eyes 
of  a  single  face, 
for  he  is  a  human  being 

who  must  show  learning 
before  each  step 
in  his  supposed  advance 

toward  that  still  higher 
perch  where  the  scroll  awaits 

for  life  to  continue  its  snail's 
pace 

and  he  a  little  admont  man 

who  may  or  may  not 
deem  these  efforts  worthy  of 

eternal  learning 
cast  the  student  into  the 
empty  air  of 
existence 

Skip  Cole 


GOD  WILL  HAVE  HIS  WAY 

The  moon  will  always  rise  at  night. 

The  sun  will  shine  by  day. 
The  stars  are  ever  there,  so  bright, 

For  God  will  have  his  way. 

The  rivers  flow,  the  birds  still  sing. 

Flowers  will  swing  and  sway. 
The  frogs  will  jump,  the  bees  still  sing, 

For  God  will  have  his  way. 

The  years  may  come,  the  years  may  go, 

No  matter,  what  you  say. 
A  power  greater  than  we  know, 

Will  always  have  his  way. 

Andrea  Peavey 


MY  TRIBUTE  TO  MUD 


I  rejoice  that  there  is  mud 
Cold,  dark,  solid  mud. 

Which  bears  the  imprint  of  toes 
As  I  run  and  forget  my  woes! 

Andrea  Peavey 


.  .  .  sea-change 


THE  SIX  O'CLOCK  BUS 
by  George  M.  Ames 


Turning  my  head,  in  a  way  not  to  disturb  you,  I  can 
see  the  face  of  the  bedside  clock,  three  o'clock.  Those  who 
say  that  this  is  the  quiet  time  are  wrong;  this  house  is  more 
alive  now  than  at  any  other  time;  not  even  my  churning 
mind  can  shut  out  the  sounds.  Your  gentle  sleep  sounds 
keep  the  rhythm  while  the  orchestra  of  humming  radiators, 
rattling  windows,  and  the  always  leaking  kitchen  faucet  be- 
come the  percussion  in  this  nocturnal  symphony. 

The  furniture,  in  the  failing  candle  light,  looms  like 
silent  sentinels  guarding  the  spot  where  our  love  finally  died. 
Strange  how  a  mahogany  highboy  can  become  a  glowering 
Top  Sergeant  asking  "How  can  this  be?"  The  same  ques- 
tion revolves  constantly  in  my  mind.  I  look  at  you  now 
lying  here  beside  me,  our  legs  tangled  in  the  sweat  stained 
sheet  which  has  become  love's  shroud.  Your  long  hair  hides 
that  gentle,  hurting  face.  It's  been  a  year,  a  year  in  which 
we've  moved  further  apart.    You  see,  my  love,  these  two 


halves  can  never  make  a  whole,  the  gears  refuse  to  mesh, 
the  mechanism  falters  and  stops.  I've  lived  in  your  world 
and  come  to  hate  it;  for  you  it  is  all  a  great  game  which 
need  never  end.  Like  a  child  on  a  Merry-go  Round,  you 
keep  believing  that  the  brass  rings  are  gold. 

The  candle  sputters  and  dies,  adding  its  sound  to  the 
almost  silent  din;  the  shadows  deepen  like  my  thoughts.  As 
if  in  response  to  my  silent  rejection  you  twist  and  turn  away 
from  me  in  your  sleep;  the  space  between  us  here  is  the 
symbol  of  our  relationship.  Two  bodies  meeting  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  best  we've  ever  managed  to  achieve  was  the 
maximum  of  relief  with  the  minimum  of  hostility.  Yes,  I've 
let  you  use  me,  making  me  the  receptacle  of  an  anguish  I 
can  scarcely  believe.  I've  dreamed  of  walking  out  of  the 
drama  in  which  we're  entangled  and  playing  another  role, 
but,  the  exits  have  always  been  barred,  barred  by  your 
need.  Tonight  I  began  to  accept  what  I,  lying  night  after 
night  in  the  dark,  had  discovered,  and  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  my  life.  What  had  always  been  hidden  to  me  has 
been  revealed,  and  I  must  now  struggle  to  find  the  grace 
which  will  allow  me  to  bear  the  revelation. 

The  radium  hands  of  the  clock  march  in  cadence  to- 
ward dawn,  and  the  six  o'clock  bus. 


JERUSALEM  1958 

L' agent  de  voyage  me  dit 
Je  voiis  laisse  ici 

car  je  ne  peux  plus 
vous  accompagner 

Marchez  tout  droit 
sans  vous  arreter 
Jusqu'a  V autre  cote 
Je  leve  les  yeu.x 
jusqu'au  sommet  du  mur 

oil  les  soldats  jordanais 
me  regardent  fusils  fixes 

Et  je  marche  tout  droit 
sans  m' arreter 
jusqu'a  V autre  cote 
Et  je  vois  devant  moi 
A  I 'autre  cote 

que  les  soldats  d'lsrael 
me  regardent  fusils  fixes 


Et  marche  tout  droit 
sans  m' arreter 
jusqu'a  I'autre  cole 
A  travers  ces  cinq  cent  metres 
de  terrain  den  ude 

oil  nul  autre  humain 
ose  m  accompagner 

Je  marche  tout  droit 
sans  m  arreter 
jusqu'a  I'autre  cote 
Me  dit  ant  la  tragi  die 
de  cette  ville  dech  iree 

entre  deux  peuples  ennemis 
Arabes  et  Israelis 

Et  je  marche  tout  droit 
sans  m' arreter 
jusque  dans  les  bras 
de  mes  amis  de  I'autre  cote. 

E.  Dorothy  Littlefield 


The  poem  tells  of  my  experience  passing  through  the 
Mandelbaum  Gate,  the  only  entrance  to  Israeli  Jerusalem 
from  Jordan.  From  the  Jordan  side  to  the  Israeli  side 
is  a  No  Mans  Land  of  about  five  hundred  meters, 
covered  day  and  night  from  both  sides  by  armed  soldiers 
with  guns  fixed  on  the  spot.  No  Jordanian  nor  any 
Israeli  dared  to  cross,  so  that  my  travel  agent  could  not 
accompany  me.  The  poem  without  mentioning  them 
should  communicate  my  emotions  and  my  thoughts  of 
two  peoples  thus  hostilely  divided  as  I  fall  at  last  into 
the  arms  of  my  friends  in  Israel. 


OTHI 


.  .  .  sea-change 


ON  FLAKES  AND  FIELDS 

The  fields  have  all  been  harvested. 

The  winter's  here,  and  summer's  gone; 
But  spring  is  coming  slow. 

And  as  i  watch  the  jailing  snow, 
The  tiny  flakes  remind  me  i  belong. 

The  fields  have  all  been  harvested. 

The  grass  that's  left  is  brown  and  dead; 
Or  dying  with  the  cold. 

But  new  life's  coming  to  the  old, 
When  the  sunshine  is  sown  inside  our  heads. 

The  fields  have  all  been  harvested. 

I  wait  for  sun  impatiently. 
My  tractor  and  my  plow 

Are  all  but  rusted  useless  now: 
Arthritis  is  all  that  is  left  of  me. 

The  fields  have  all  been  harvested. 

There  must  be  better  words  for  pain; 
But  words,  like  flakes  of  snow, 

Just  freeze  to  come  and  melt  to  go, 
And  bring  themselves  together  to  maintain. 

Gary  Niemi 


.  .  .  IS  TO  BE 

untouchable  and  cold  where  future 

meets  future,  where  the  earth 
becomes  a  single  unit  of  insanity 

having  rejected  the  title 
Mother, 

recoils  and  deadens 
leaving  each  to  his  own. 

There  is  nothing  left  to 
fall  back  on.  Nothing  left  to  spoil. 

Is  this  what  we  come  to?  Men 

have  lost  the  fight. 
Ah,  but  it  had  been  such  a  lovely 

fall.  And  now  Winter, 
sinking  his  pinetrees  in  powdered  arsenic 

dissolves, 
leaving  no  spring. 

The  earth,  once  our  lifeblood, 

rises 
(let  all  beasts  lie  still) 

and  stretches  like  a 
crippled  and  mangy  dog: 

She  shakes  away 
New  York  City's  last 

parking  lot  while  the  Golden  Gate 
crumbles  to  waste, 

men  die  by  the  millions 
trampled,  smothered,  starved,  sick. 

Earth, 

purified  of  the  parasitic 
colony  about  her  neck, 

turns  herself  to  icy  water 
like  some  Greek  Goddess, 

takes  a  plunge  into 
the  silver  fountain  of  youth, 

her  voice  ringing  clear  with 
laughter. 

Kathy  Spohr 
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sea-change 


NEAL    CASSADY 
(MR.  NATURAL) 

Neal,  roadrunner , 

visions  of  phantoms, 
sights  around  the  curve, 

kool-aid  road  travels. 
Flying  the  fifties 

to  zooming  the  sixties. 
The  four  wheels  grind 

while  the  beat  goes 
down  with  the  wine. 
T-shirt  saga, 

talk,  jive  karma. 
Instant  breakfast,  cross  country 

dialogue,  non-stop  earth  joy. 
Streets  forgotten,  dust  flies, 

railroad  tracks  slow  down. 
Mexico  gives  us  back 

the  body  of  an  American 

dreamed  out  driver. 

Neal  the  navigator's  ashes  on 

the  forever  ride. 

Fred  Whitlock 


12 


PATTI  WOMAN  POET  SMITH 


Patti  Smith, 

unisex  clothed, 
your  raincoat  poetry, 

Keith  Richard  face, 
rock  n'  punk  verse, 

kissin'  like  a  lead  guitar, 
I'll  be  your  drummer 

so  different. 

Fuzz-toned  eyes, 

feedback  flashing, 
taking  your  solo 

like  a  savage. 
Communication  reaction. 

We,  plugged-in 
psychotics  electric, 

tune  up,  rip  out, 
brain  capers,  are  bodies  in  show  biz. 

Essential  eruption, 
lyrics  spin,  chords  spring, 

another  riff  is  gonna 
knock  me  over. 

Fred  Whitlock 


HEY,  BO  DIDDLEY 

Hey,  Bo  Diddley. 

Rock  hymns, 
top  ten  prayers. 

Boss  gladiator, 
accurate  prophet, 

tolling  bells,  sounds  R  &  B, 
rebel  rouser,  grown  almost, 

looking  for  the  natural  miracle. 
Hootchie-kootchie  cobra  snake, 

stage  heat  gleams  words  from 
the  human  skull. 

Elephant  man  energy, 
exploding  choirs, 

singing  hips,  legs,  mouth, 
congo  style. 

Shuffling  feet  of  ancestors, 
clapping  teenage  hands. 

The  shout  still  shaking, 
the  maracas  shimmy, 

The  hot  rock  gunslinger, 
hey,  Bo  Diddley. 

Fred  Whitlock 


FOLK  MUSIC  FIRE 

Joni,  radio  eyes  blue, 
volume  turned  on, 

up  all  the  way,  shrill  echoes. 
Sensing  tempos,  anxious, 
harmonized  face,  sights 

reflecting  in  your  guitar  shine. 
You,  melody,  the  somehow  flow, 

reaching  for  my  twelve  -  string  stanza, 
naming  us  music,  we  become 
lost  in  the  song  smoke. 

Fred  Whitlock 


CONTENTS  UNDER  PRESSURE 

my  mind  —  enveloped  in  paper  by  my  family 

packaged  in  cardboard  by  my  peers 
freighted  in  wood  by  the  schools 
canned  in  tin  by  the  laws 
covered  in  cellophane  by  society 

pickled  in  oblivion  by  time 
the  glue  dries  out 
the  cardboard  rips 
the  wood  rots 
the  tin  rusts 
the  cellophane  melts 
the  oblivion  stalls 

my  mind  emerges  from  its  containers 

naked  to  the  world 
yet  free  to  choose  its  prison 

Jim  Minckler 
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SQUINTING 


THE  PERFECT  STRANGER 

You  are  such  the  perfect  thing,  you  know, 
And  so  completely  out  of  place. 

You  made  our  lives  seem  so  worthwhile 
With  your  natural  inner  grace. 

You  made  a  world,  or  so  it  seems, 

Entirely  all  your  own. 
You  gave  us  hope  in  troubled  times 

When  we  felt  so  all  alone. 

You  gave  some  people  love  of  life, 
A  nd  others  relief  from  danger; 

And  all  the  people  sacrificed 
For  you,  the  perfect  stranger. 

They  work  so  hard  in  every  second, 

Every  minute  of  every  hour; 
But  they  forgot  on  setting  out 

They  just  wanted  to  smell  your  flower. 

But  something  has  come  over  me, 
Something  strange  and  awesome; 

Something  that  leads  me  to  believe 
Your  flower  has  never  blossomed. 

'Cause  you  look  at  suffering,  hate,  and  war 

With  a  simple  understanding. 
A  nd  God; 

A 11  i  want  to  ask  of  you  is, 
When  will  you  be  landing? 

Gary  Niemi 


she  runs  through  the  garden 
crushing  daffodils  in  her  wrath 
the  wind  passes  her  by 
as  it  carries  epitaphs 

of  a  million  odd  soldiers 
who  have  lied 

who  have  cried 

who  have  died 
for  seemingly  nothing 
betrayed  by  the  morning 
she  has  sailed  out  to  sea 
her  fear  of  the  effigies 
has  caused  her  to  flee 

from  the  darkness  of  sunlight 
far  behind 

all  mankind 

only  blind 
in  all  of  its  running 
she  pleads  with  the  heavens 
to  have  mercy  on  me 
caught  up  in  the  rat  race 
and  squinting  to  see 

that  i'm  but  another  step 
on  the  way 

to  the  day 

far  away 
when  questions  are  answered 
now  i  have  my  cities 
and  smothered  up  ground 
my  walls  and  my  mazes 
where  people  abound 

and  she  sails  o'er  the  ocean 
as  a  part 

of  my  heart 

from  the  start 
to  continue  forever 

Gary  Niemi 
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CHILDHOOD'S  END 

by  Adrian  Frostholm 


The  child  sat  on  the  low  wall  overlooking  the  road. 
A  pair  of  still  too  chubby  autumn  brown  legs  poked  from 
a  mass  of  pale  green  nylon,  two  long  black  braids  adorned 
with  too  large  satin  bows  swung  down  her  back  and  a 
pair  of  newly  whitened  heels  beat  rythmically  on  the  wall 
as  she  hummed  —  "We  plough  the  fields  and  scatter." 

The  dress  was  what  made  the  day  so  perfect,  so  pale 
and  delicate  —  and  so  very  different  from  school  uniform! 
Well  of  course  she  knew  it  was  second-hand;  but  you  really 
could  not  tell;  it  was  hardly  worn.  It  was  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  world  that  gave  away  new  dresses  —  nylon  ones  at 
that!  At  age  ten  she  was  a  master  of  judging  the  worth  of 
"hand-me-downs",  —  and  indeed  the  rest  of  the  village  kids 
had  that  same  ability,  as  new  clothes  were  almost  unheard 
of  in  the  post  war  times  in  the  mining  villages  to  the  north. 

The  church  bell  rang  down  in  the  village  and  a  thrill 
of  excitement  ran  through  the  child  —  it  was  almost  time 
to  go.  She  carefully  lifted  her  legs  over  the  wall,  —  noticing 
with  concern  the  black  marks  on  her  heels.  As  she  turned 
her  head  she  saw  the  familiar  figure  of  old  "Gog-gog"  com- 
ing up  the  hill.  His  neatly  pressed  pants,  shiny  brown  shoes, 
tweed  jacket  and  white  shirt  seemed  slightly  ludicrous  when 
seen  in  conjunction  with  his  strange,  red,  aging  face,  capped 
by  long  straggling  white  hair.  Almost  like  a  modern  day 
sandman. 

"Now  you'  stay  away  from  'im  —  he  ain't  'right'!" 
Remembering  her  mother's  warning,  she  turned  her  head 
away.  —  but  not  before  seeing  the  slight  turn  of  his  head 
as  he  passed  the  wall. 

She  had  watched  him  take  his  Sunday  morning  walk 
up  the  forest  for  as  long  as  she  could  remember.    She  felt 


sorry  for  him  he  looked  so  lonely  —  but  at  the  same  time 
curious,  —  and  just  a  little  afraid,  —  and  yet  he  always 
seemed  friendly.  Of  course  she  had  never  heard  him  talk. 
"Maybe  'e  were  one  of  them  dummies  or  summat."  She 
had  certainly  never  joined  the  other  kids  when  they  threw 
things  at  him  and  chanted  "Silly  old  Gog-gog",  until  he 
turned  round  and  started  to  chase  them;  "All  the  kids  ran 
off  laffin'  an'  screamin'  —  it  was  real  fun,  —  but  me  Mum 
says  it's  not  right,  an'  she'll  get  the  strap  to  me  if  she 
catches   me   doin'   it!" 

It  was  now  time  to  walk  down  to  church.  The  big  day 
was  here.  Her  solo  ran  through  her  head;  she  remembered 
it  —  word  perfect.  Catching  a  glimpse  of  the  sill  in  the 
front  window,  —  she  marvelled. 

The  church  was  decorated  for  the  Harvest  Festival,  — 
fruit,  vegetables,  loaves  of  bread  —  "it  were  luvly."  All  the 
kids  looked  clean  and  dressed  up  too  —  but  no  one  else 
was  in  pale  green  nylon.  Joannie  said,  "Where  did  you  get 
it?"  —  She  lied  flagrantly,  "From  a  shop,"  —  An  awed  si- 
lence descended. 

The  vicar  mounted  the  pulpit  and  the  service  started. 

"We  plough  the  fields  and  scatter"  went  very  well,  and  her 
solo  second  verse  was  the  high  point  of  the  day.  As  her 
thin,  clear  child's  voice  wailed  forth,  the  older  members  of 
the  congregation  remarked  how  like  her  grandmother  she 
was,  and  "how  she  would  'ave  luved  to  'a  seen  the  little 
'gel  dressed  up  lookin'  like  a  little  angel."  Yes,  it  was  a 
very  good  day. 

Somehow  going  home  where  she  would  have  to  remove 
the  dress,  and  white  satin  hair  ribbons  —  did  not  seem  in 
the  least  attractive  to  her.  The  excitement  was  still  too  high 
and  she  wanted  to  delay  the  inevitable  letdown;  instead  of 
walking  through  the  village  she  decided  to  go  the  forest  way. 
She  knew  the  woods  well;  every  path  was  ingrained  almost 
from  birth  by  the  long  walks  with  her  Dad. 

The  cool  gloom  of  the  forest  reminded  her  of  the 
church;  but  the  smells  were  different,  —  wood  anemones, 
rhododendron,  birches,  pines  —  you  could  even  smell  the 
brook  on  that  day. 
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Her  feet  padded  silently  over  pine  needles.  Thoughts 
of  fairies  and  sprites,  —  (how  much  like  a  fairy  she  was 
today). 

Stubby  arms  lifted,  upholding  the  delicate  silvery  wings, 
which  were  surely  attached  to  her  shoulders,   she   started 
slowly  to  dance,  and  sing  the  "Fairies  Song", 
"How  beautiful  they  are  the  lordly  ones 
They  live  in  the  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
They  have  faces  like  flowers  ..." 
Suddenly  stopping  mid  turn  —  she   realized   that  she 
was  not  alone.    Within  two  yards  of  her  stood  "old  Gog- 
gog"- 

Child  and  man  regarded  each  other.  Her  impulse  was 
to  say  "Good  morning"  and  walk  by  him;  and  then  run 
right  up  the  path  to  the  safety  of  the  village.  As  she 
watched  and  waited  for  her  mouth  to  form  the  words,  — 
she  saw  his  strange  face  move.  She  did  not  know  his  need. 
There  was  the  silence  of  anticipation. 

And  suddenly  she  knew  —  she  must  run  —  and  never 
stop  running.  Turning  at  right  angles,  she  dived  into  the 
thick  rhododendron  bushes  at  her  side,  —  and  then  she 
heard  him :  "Don't  go  little  girl,  —  I  know  you.  Stay  with 
me  —  I  only  want  to  touch  you.    Please  come  back." 

The  roots  were  thick  and  dirty;  pale  green  nylon  was 
tearing  through  them,  catching,  ripping,  —  long  black  hair 
was  wrenched  from  an  ice-cold  scalp  and  two  white  ribbons, 
like  gardenias  discarded  after  a  party,  were  lying  on  the 
soft  brown  earth. 

"All  right  then  I  must  come  and  get  you!" 
How  far  she  climbed  and  ran,  and  how  long  before  she 
could  no  longer  hear  his  chatter,  cajoling  and  threatening, 
she  did  not  know  or  care.  Blood  was  trickling  down  her 
cheek,  —  and  her  precious  beauty  was  no  more.  Carefully 
she  made  her  way  home  where  her  mother  screamed  about 
her  dress  —  the  child  vomited. 

Next  Sunday  Gog-gog  went  for  his  walk  up  the  forest 
as  usual.  He  did  not  even  look  at  the  wall  behind  which 
the  child  cringed,  and  when  the  clod  of  earth  struck  his 
shoulder  —  he  merely  turned  —  and  smiled. 
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ancient  vulva 

risen  from 
subtle  centuries  secret 

purpose 
from  whose  sheltered  sweet 
warmth  come 

popes 

poets 
doc 

tors  and  even  God  once 
Magnificent  Mystery 
now  no  longer  supp 

ressed 
giant  damp 

dripping 
militancy  in  streets  shout 
sister 
and  laugh  at  men 

holding  limp 
lonely  penises 

Alfred  S.  Kuntz 


the  cat  came 

to  be  scratched 
and  purr  his  passion  loud 

does  the  cat  know  that 
we  all  long  to  be  scratched 

and  purr  passion 
for  favors  gained 

II 

in  warm  bed 

cat  crawls  under  covers 
thinking 

these  warm  covers 
are  my  CA  VE 

III 

the  kitten 

confused 
muscles  my  beard  and  asks 

"mother,  where  is  my  milk" 

Alfred  S.  Kuntz 
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when  wee  willy  and  i 

went  walking,  we 
{wee  willy  being  my  son) 

were  one 
people  would  watch  us 

in  wonderment 
for  they  knew  that 

one  was  meant 
by  these  two 

when  wee  willy  and  i 
walked  by 

Alfred  S.  Kuntz 


"WHISPERINGS" 

Stark,  stripped,  stoic,  leafless  trees 
chattering,  shivering,  nakedly,  we 

gossip  and  just  a  bit  jealously 
envy  the  evergreens. 

The  hollies  are  blushing,  berries  red 
at  our  nakedness,  and  they  shed 

shelter  and  warmth,  a  winter's  bed 
'till  spring  oh  —  evergreens. 

Slowly,  silently,  structurely 

we  leaf  out  gradually  in  our  finery, 
hearts  are  gay,  spring  inevitably 

oh  —  monotonous  evergreens. 

Irene  Shaughnessy 


ONCE  MORE  INTO  THE  BREACH, 
DEAR  GEEKS 

every  day  you  slip  away, 
under  the 

saxophone  sun, 
to  a  ragtime  tune, 
every  day  you  walk  away, 
to  the 

ragtime  blues, 
under  a 

saxophone  sky. 
every  day  you  go  away, 
another  day  to  fall  away, 
from 

nights  that  don't  end, 

where  songs  are  out  of  tune, 
another  day  to  crawl  away, 
from  songs 

that  won't  stop, 
and 

nights  gone  out  of  tune, 
another  day  to  be  away, 
any  day  is  far  away, 
from  the 

calliope's  sound, 

and  the  midway  madness, 
any  day  is  gone  away, 
to  the 

midway  loudness, 
with  the 

calliope's  song, 
any  day  is  now  away. 
&  every  day  we  are  away, 
in  an 

electric  wasteland. 

surrounded  by  a  tape-recorded  dream. 
&  every  day  we  go  away, 
surrounded  in 

tape-recorded  time, 
by  an 

electric  haze. 
&  every  day  I  slip  away. 

Jesse  Ehrenberg 
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THE  AMBULANCE  CAME 

(A  True  Story  in  Holland) 
by  Ken  Kooyman 

Bent  over  and  shaky  with  hands  wrinkled  and  lumped 
with  protruding  veins,  she  grasped  the  railing  on  the  steps 
and  reached  to  open  the  gray,  weathered  door  with  its 
cracked  glass  and  wood  panels.  She  stood  there  and  thought 
for  a  moment  of  the  countless  times  she  had  gone  through 
these  same  movements,  a  wretched  lifetime's  worth. 

Slowly  and  deliberately  she  moved  into  the  hall.  Her 
head  rose  to  gaze  into  the  dirty,  streaked  mirror.  The  eyes 
caught  sight  of  themselves  and  tried  to  see  the  reflections  of 
a  long  and  wonderful  life.  It  was  gone  as  if  it  had  never 
been  there. 

Muddy  brown  and  blown  was  her  hair,  which  was  half 
over  one  eye  and  bristled  out  like  a  mountain  of  scrub  pines 
on  the  other.  The  hair  framed  a  lonely  face,  wrinkled  and 
expressionless  like  a  heavily  starched  cloth.  Her  eyes  showed 
hurt  and  sorrow.  They  were  blue  with  red  streaks  and  the 
whites  were  smoky  yellow.  Her  eyes  were  set  back  in  their 
sockets  and  shadowed  by  the  brow.  They  had  been  beau- 
tiful once.  The  lips  were  parched  and  dried.  There  were 
lines  running  through  them  like  those  on  a  map;  occasion- 
ally they  trembled  as  thoughts  ran  through  her  mind. 

She  had  been  a  simple,  honest  woman,  who  sold  her 
flowers  on  Atkmaar's  busy  street  corners.  Now  she  had 
lost  everything  that  meant  anything  to  her.  Her  lovely  old 
house  in  the  country  was  gone.  It  had  been  in  her  family 
for  five  generations  and  was  filled  with  many  priceless, 
sentimental  possessions. 


Some  ruthless  Germans  had  come  in  one  afternoon 
and  looted  and  destroyed  everything  in  their  path  while 
she  stood  helplessly  by.  Around  the  house  were  acres  of 
tulip  fields,  which  were  the  best  in  Holland.  Most  of  them 
were  flooded  with  sea  water  and  would  take  years  to  re- 
claim. Now  they  were  worthless.  Then  her  beloved  hus- 
band was  shot  before  her  eyes  because  he  had  helped  a 
young  Jewish  boy  to  escape  the  Germans'  wrath.  She  had 
loved,  honored,  and  obeyed  him  faithfully  through  thirty- 
four  years  of  marriage.  Now  he  was  gone.  As  for  her  two 
sons,  the  last  she  knew,  Piet  was  inducted  into  the  German 
forces  the  day  his  father  was  shot,  and  Hans  was  hopefully 
alive,  but  she  feared  he  was  dead,  also.  They  were  not 
there  for  her  to  mother.  They,  too,  were  gone.  That  in- 
tuition of  hers  seemed  to  say  they  were  gone  to  another 
world.    So  went  the  war  in  Holland. 

Quietly  she  stared,  and  a  tear  appeared  from  nowhere 
and  slowly  inched  its  way  down  her  cheek  and  disappeared. 
Then,  there  came  another  and  another,  all  slowly  finding 
their  way  down  her  face  to  infinity. 

Her  head  dropped;  she  turned  to  open  the  door  of  the 
room  that  had  become  her  home.  Inside  there  was  a  table 
and  chair,  nothing  like  the  warm,  friendly  room  of  her 
country  house.  She  had  a  mattress  on  the  floor  and  a  wash 
stand  that  was  broken;  the  doors  were  gone  and  a  leg  was 
missing.  There  was,  also,  a  small  coal  stove  to  cook  on, 
but  there  was  no  fuel.  Hanging  from  the  ceiling  was  a 
rusted  light  fixture  that  didn't  work.  It  only  swung  to  the 
breezes  from  broken  windows.  She  moaned  and  went  to 
lie  on  the  mattress.  She  moaned  again  and  closed  her  eyes, 
closed  them  to  all. 

The  ambulance  came  .... 
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OLD  ON  ION  HEAD  WORRIES  ME  NOW 


The  brittle  petals  crumble 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

Yet  still  I  wander 
across  cool,  wet  sand, 

unable  to  hold  back  tears, 
splashing  on  a  memory. 

Donna  Marathas 


April 

came  early  that  year 
whispering  on  empty  beaches 

beneath  shimmering 
silver  shadows 

moonlight  reflections 
of  eternal  seas 

Donna  Marathas 


/  said  grapefruits  with  salt, 

would  make  me  sick. 
But  Alicen's  so  skinny, 

And  I  wished  I  was. 

And  half  as  pretty  as  Alicen. 
I  guess  I  look  better  than 

I  did  then, 

With  acne  and  crazy  knees. 
Alicen  never  had  acne, 

Or  a  pimple  for  that  matter. 

I  asked  Alicen  if  she  remembered  Old  Onionhead. 

She  said  she  didn't. 
Sure  you  do  I  replied. 

You  remember  him. 
Jake  next  door  was  our  best  friend. 

I  said  we  shouldn't  have  been  so  mean  to 

Old  Onionhead. 
umm  she  replied. 

I  told  her  I  wished  I  could  feel  how  sad  he  was 
then. 
But  I  don't  remember  if  I  cried  when 

Old  Onionhead  died. 
I  think  I  was  just  scared. 

Why? 
I  don't  remember  Alicen  said  again, 

a  little  louder  this  time. 

The  grapefruit  with  salt  made  me  sick. 

But  I  tried  it. 
And  I  might  again 

Sometime. 

Donna  Marathas 
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WHO  GOES  THERE? 

Move  quickly  in  dark  curtain 

Guns  halt  two  Irish  Boys. 
"Reveal  your  faith,"  they  prodded 

With  weapons  used  like  toys. 
Uncertain  of  the  answer 

That  would  fuse  explosive  hate, 
One  claimed  Catholic,  one  Protestant 

Two  friends  received  their  fate. 
For  one  the  way  was  easy, 

"Stand  aside,"  the  ally  said. 
The  Catholic  stood  heart  quickened 

As  they  shot  him  in  the  head. 

Polly  Busby 


SATISFIED  AT  LAST 

When  the  time  comes  that  you've  no  goals  to  meet, 

and  are  satisfied  with  life, 
You've  either  gone  mad,  six  feet  below, 

or  recently  did  in  your  wife. 

Polly  Busby 


TO  FIND  THE  SONG 

When  I  was  nine  or  ten 

Or  sometime  before  fear  became  a  darkness 

companion, 
There  was  a  tree. 

Not  an  "I  think  that  I  will  never  see"  tree, 
But  a  gangling,  branch-missing  pine  tree. 

And  my  knees  wore  sap,  and  my  hair  needles 
Because  it  was  good  to  feel  the  rhythm  of  the 

tree 
Moving  to  the  beat  of  a  tuneless  music  in  the  air. 

And  the  rhythm  was  strongest  when  I  grasped 

the  very  top 
Trying  to  catch  the  beat  and  take  it  with  me. 

But  if  I  blackened  my  knees  again, 

I  think  I  would  find  not  even  the  memory  of 

the  song, 
Only  a  darkness  companion. 

Sue  Miller 
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CHAPTER   199:   THE  FIDDLER 
by  Jesse  Ehrenberg 


Beneath  the  blazing  midday  sun,  the  city  stands  melan- 
choly in  its  perpetual  gloom.  The  air  is  gray  and  thick, 
swirling  through  the  streets  like  a  fog.  So  that  someone 
standing  nearby  is  made  indistinct,  like  a  thought  unformed. 
Sounds  become  deadened,  giving  the  streets  an  unnatural 
quiet. 

In  the  circle  of  light  from  a  streetlamp,  a  man  stands 
hunched  over  a  fiddle.  His  eyes  wild,  darting  back  and 
forth  along  the  sidewalk,  his  chin  tucked  down  holding  his 
instrument.  Hidden  in  clothes  a  size  too  large,  and  looking 
like  a  beggar  in  a  storm,  he  begins  to  play  his  tortured 
melodies  out  before  our  eyes.  The  fiddler  stands  by  the 
marble  steps  of  the  great  recital  hall.  There,  surrounded  by 
towering  shadows  of  numberless  buildings,  he  plays  to  the 
silent  swarming  crowds.  And  watches  the  small  change 
when  it  drops  into  the  open  violin  case  at  his  feet. 

At  certain  times  during  the  day,  small  groups  of  people 
seem  to  gather  out  of  the  fog  and  stand  around  listening. 
Some  probably  just  come  out  of  curiosity.  But  others  come 
day  after  day  and  strain  to  hear  each  note,  as  if  the  music 
was  a  sermon  that  their  very  life  depended  on.  The  fiddler, 
in  his  way  is  aware  of  this,  and  to  these  strange  individuals 
he  plays  a  song  for  them  alone  (and  hopes  that  they  will 
hear). 

Later,  when  the  people  are  all  gone,  he  collects  his 
money.  He  packs  up  his  violin  and  finds  his  way  home 
down  the  dark  dirty  streets.  He  lives  in  the  older  part  of 
the  city,  close  by  what  had  once  been  the  government  center, 
but  are  now  only  empty  buildings,  neglected,  and  on  their 
way  to  ruin.  Yet  the  fiddler  knows  very  little  of  these 
buildings.  Perhaps  because  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city, 
the  air  is  thicker  and  only  very  little  of  anything  can  ever 
be  seen.   This  means  each  person's  idea  of  the  city  is  differ- 


ent, and  no  one  has  any  idea  what  is  really  happening.  So, 
each  day  on  his  way  home,  what  really  fills  his  mind  is 
fear.  Fear  of  the  street,  and  fear  of  the  large  empty  build- 
ings he  can  never  quite  make  out  across  the  street.  But  the 
buildings  may  no  longer  be  empty.  In  time  they  might  have 
come  to  be  filled.  Now  it  could  have  all  those  the  city  would 
rather  pretend  just  do  not  exist.  There,  like  the  outcasts 
they  are,  might  live  the  crippled  and  the  insane.  The  mur- 
derers and  the  thieves.  Like  some  strange  indoor  circus, 
they  live  out  their  lives,  unrecognized.  But  this  could  just 
be  the  fiddler's  fantasy,  and  the  only  real  reason  for  fear, 
somewhere  in  his  mind. 

When  at  last  he  does  reach  home  and  finds  himself 
away  from  the  prying  eyes  that  are  everywhere  in  the  day. 
He  sits,  his  violin  forgotten  in  a  corner,  and  lets  his  mind 
slip  away  from  the  darkened  streets  of  his  day.  He  lives, 
with  music  always  in  his  head,  and  his  dreams  forever  un- 
realized. For  the  fiddler  the  night  is  a  long  time,  a  time 
when  time  has  stopped.  He  is  like  a  traveler,  who  on  waking 
finds  he  does  not  know  where  he  is.  And  after  searching 
the  town,  finds  that  the  only  other  person  there  is  both 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  fiddler,  finding  himself  caught  in  this 
trap,  thinks  his  way  back  into  the  past.  To  a  time  when  he 
was  still  young,  and  nothing  had  changed.  A  time  when  he 
had  lived  away  from  all  insanity,  in  the  country.  Playing 
1930's  French  swing,  in  a  meadow  under  the  sun,  to  an 
accompaniment  that  went  only  inside  his  head.  A  time 
when  there  was  nothing  important  to  be  done.  But  this  was 
before  he  discovered  his  real  talent,  a  time  before  his 
obsession. 

Now  it  is  day  again,  and  the  fiddler  stands  back  in 
the  street.  His  fiddle  once  again  resting  under  his  chin,  and 
his  eyes  resting  on  a  young  girl,  standing  in  the  crowd  be- 
fore him.  His  bow  does  a  dance  across  the  strings,  and  her 
face  turns  pale.  Her  eyes  widen,  and  she  steps  back  in  an 
effort  to  escape  the  strains  of  insanity,  which  are  suddenly 
creeping  into  her  mind.  An  odd  smile  flickers  across  the 
fiddler's  face,  and  he  stops,  and  he  turns  for  another  request. 
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GYPSY  DANCER 

A  gypsy  dancer  I  am 
Dressed  in  robes  of  scarlet  and  gold 
A  tamborine  at  my  side 
Sing  and  dance  through  the  night  I  will 
In  front  of  a  warm  fire  to  the  muted  strains 
of  a  violin  in  the  background. 

A  wandering  minstrel  I  am 
A  lone  with  my  songs  and  my  flute 
I  play  my  sweet  melodies  for  the  night 
To  the  stars  and  the  moon  I  play 
And  the  moonlight  is  my  spotlight  for  glory 
as  I  wrap  the  night  in  song. 

A  lonely  dreamer  I  am 
Tonight  I  dream  myself  to  sleep 
I  dream  to  the  echoing  wind  and  to  the 
light  of  the  stars 

A  weaver  of  magic  I  am 
Until  the  enchantment  of  the  evening  brings 
the  night  to  a  close. 

Marti  Bentley 


DEATH  SMILES 

Ironic  love  floats  towards  her  from 
the  ocean's  cold  morning  breeze. 

The  bridge  shakes  uneventfully  as  she 
offers  the  final  decree. 

And  as  she  slips  from  sight  we  hear  her  calling 
as  she  never  called  before,  but  she  did. 

And  we  hear  her  like  we  never  heard  her  before, 
but  we  did,  we  know  we  did. 

Ironic  love  floats  towards  us  from 
the  ocean's  cold  mourning  breeze. 

The  bridge  shakes  uneventfully  as  we 
look  towards  that  never  ending  sea. 

And  as  she  slips  from  sight  we  hear  her  calling 

again 
as  she  never  called  before,  but  she  did. 

And  we  hear  her  like  we  never  heard  her  before, 
but  we  did,  we  know  we  did. 

William  A.  Calvert 
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the  end  of  the  line 
is  never  so  finite 
as  we  hoped  it  would  be 

we  have  only  time 

to  hang  in  the  limelight 
and  stare  in  despair  at  the  sea 

and  so  it  goes 

from  coast  to  coast  to  coast  to  coast 
a  toast  to  the  east 

the  west  is  the  best 
the  rest  is  a  mess 

of  conglomerate  smiles 

where  do  we 

why  do  we 
what  do  we 

how  do  we 
oh  yes  and  how  do  you  do 

i  don't  know 

just  go  with  the  flow 
but  i  gotta  move 

gotta  survive 
gotta  stay  alive 

gotta  arrive  at  something  soon 
sleep  here 

eat  there 
smoke  drink  trip 

flip  out 
freak  out 

shout  dance 
take  the  chance  for  the  romance 

of  spare  change 
and  torn  pants 

hey  man  we  never  planned  it 

but  we've  got  the  deed  to  the  planet 
in  the  handle  of  our  pan 

we've  made  a  good  deal 

standing  on  our  wheels 
movin  movin  movin 

but  the  end  of  the  line 

is  never  so  finite 
as  we  hoped  it  would  be 

we  have  only  time 

to  hang  in  the  limelight 
and  stare  in  despair  at  the  sea 

John  Banks 
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QUANDARY 

Old  and  gray,  sitting  there 

he  wondered,  wondered  where 
and  how  it  had  all  gone, 

and  why;  wasn't  he  just  born; 
or  had  he  not  lived  as  was  right? 

and  really,  wasn't  it  all  black  and  white? 

He  had  read  the  story  and  followed  the  script, 

yet  somehow  his  soul  felt  stripped 
stripped  of  something  lying,  lying 

between  the  lines  of  life's  story, 
and  filled  with  fear  and  worry 

he  searched,  somewhere,  somehow,  crying 

Robert  Campbell 
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ENGLAND 


"THE  NEW  FISH  AREN'T  GOING 
TO  BE  IN  MY  DISH!" 

The  thrush  has  cried  all  day. 

New  blues  and  yellows  may  be  seen  on  the  green  wave, 

Joy  of  Spring  is  here 

Feel  it  when  you  awake  and  that  first  breath  you  take 

I  shall  glide  my  body  through  the  earth  mother's  fluids. 

Haydn  may  perform  divertimenti  and  concerti  all  afternoon 

Out  in  the  fields  my  ears  will  be  intent 

And  beautiful  ladies  will  stroll  by  in  light  white 

The  father  sun  will  strengthen  the  lives  of 

his  children  flowers 
And  they'll  hear  the  music  and  wonder  why 

God  has  been  so  merciful 
Oh  life  of  flowers  and  music,  seeing  pain  but  not  feeling  it. 

Gregory  Lebel 


Lunacy  reigned 

Whilst  discontent  tried  a  revolution 

I  wandered  deep  in  thought 

And  she  dragged  her  self  on,  how? 

We  saw  the  remains  of  the  days  of  Arthur 

I  could  have  lingered  all  day,  but  .  .  . 

Ridiculous  laughter 

Drinking  down  draughts 

Talking  of  days  passed 

I  grew  bored 

Sexual  passion  arose 

Not  thinking  of  prose 

But  that  dies  out  shortly 

Then  we're  back  to  two 

More  landscapes  and  sights 

The  Lord  said,  "Kindly  leave" 

Down  a  hill  to  a  bus 

Back  toward  Nelson's  city  of  eternal  glory 

He  wanted  her 

She  couldn't  realize 

Dramatics  on  the  stairway 

He  retreats 

I  draw  amusement  from  the  scenes 

She  tells  me  of  the  lives  of  Queens 

Paying  attention  to  Bacchus 

Days  of  past  fame  flood  my  brain 

Up  those  sad  funny  stairs 

Down  to  our  darkest  despairs 

Escape,  escape,  go  to  the  park 

Ah,  but  tis  closed  and  locked 

Back  down  to  the  drawing  room 

Together  we  drift  apart 

Release  me  from  my  burden 

Sleep  is  the  vehicle 

Quick  departure  on  a  glorious  silver  bird 

Cognac,  and  the  words  flow 

Almost  reaching  a  new  point 

We  land,  losing  that  high  hope 

One  to  Cambridge ,  one  to  Centerville 

Now  shall  I  have  a  chance  to  free  myself? 


Gregory  Lebel 
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AUTHORIZATION  '74 
by  Brian  Smothers 


John  clutched  his  head,  swelling  with  pain.  He  felt 
the  pain  surging  through  his  eyes  with  every  pump  of  his 
heart.  He  had  fallen  on  the  concrete  that  led  to  his  second 
floor  flat  and  groped  his  way  in  the  dimly  lit  evening  for 
salvation.  His  eyes  were  wide  with  excitement,  but  still  he 
felt  hell  reaching  out,  grabbing  him,  slamming  his  brains 
with  increasing  ferocity.  After  what  had  seemed  to  him  as 
hours,  he  reached  for  the  oblique  sphere  of  brass  that  held 
his  apartment  door  closed.  He  said  nothing.  Throwing  the 
door  open,  he  lunged  at  the  wooden  box  nailed  to  the  wall, 
for  it  alone  held  his  life.  John  had  no  time  to  look  for  the 
amber  bottle  and  so  swept  everything  on  to  the  floor.  It 
was  then  that  he  saw  his  life  among  he  maze  of  glass  and 
light  now  carpeting  the  floor.  He  fell  forward  upon  this 
carpet  and  semi-consciously  devoured  two  of  the  life-giving 
tablets. 

John  Cabott,  twenty-six  years,  his  medical  record 
stated,  and  went  on  to  list  many  such  attacks,  though  not 
usually  as  severe.  Dr.  Roland  had  said  it  was  the  demon 
of  character  disorder  which  possessed  John.  "Nothing  to 
worry  about  though  .  .  ."  Upon  such  a  statement,  John  had 
been  allowed  to  rise  fairly  high  in  the  maze  that  is  our  fed- 
eral government.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that  he  would  be  at 
the  top  in  seven  or  eight  years. 

John  awoke,  finding  himself  completely  clothed,  lying 
in  bed. 

"Elaine,  Elaine  where  are  you?"  He  hadn't  expected 
an  answer  and  received  none.  He  lay  listening  and  heard 
his  words  die  against  the  flat  and  square  of  his  room.  He 
had  even  imagined  that  the  words  had  been  choked  to 
death.  John  sat  up  and  pondered  no  longer  the  fate  of  his 
words.  Both  of  his  hands  throbbed;  he  looked  to  see  only 
the  indian  brown  of  dry  blood  covering  them.  He  noticed 
also  the  sparkle  of  light  in  their  palms  when  he  turned  them 
this  way  and  then  that  way.  John  thought  himself  a  better 
man  for  this  new-found  attribute,  imagining  that  he  now  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  light. 

He  had  cleaned  his  hands  and  was  now  looking  into 
the  mirror,  his  thick  frame  of  six-foot  one  inch  slumped  over 
in  order  that  he  might  see  himself.     Black  hair  mussed  due 


to  neglect,  yet  wavy  and  coarse  as,  perhaps,  that  of  a  ter- 
rier. He  noticed  also  a  rather  surprising  quality  that  hadn't 
before  appeared.  That  trait  was  one  of  intense  fear.  He 
hadn't  felt  it,  but  it  was  there  all  right,  maybe  hiding  beneath 
his  dark  features.  As  John  shaved,  this  new  discovery  un- 
nerved him  and  could  have  accounted  for  the  cut  he  dumb- 
foundedly  inflicted  to  his  throat.  But  would  this  unnerving 
also  account  for  his  standing  and  staring  at  the  mirror,  watch- 
ing as  the  fire  of  blood  oozed  from  the  tissue  and  followed 
a  downward  course  near  the  right  side  of  his  throat.  John 
enjoyed  this  splash  of  color  in  his  somewhat  dreary  exist- 
ence. Fire  drowning  life.  He  could  never  have  known  the 
force  behind  this  bizarre  fantasy  of  his.  He  remembered  the 
color,  red,  from  an  earlier  time.  Earlier,  yes,  but  quite 
recent.  His  thoughts  shifted  mechanically  to  Elaine,  her 
skin  of  snow,  translucent  with  the  blue  haze  of  china.  He 
could  see  the  fullness  of  her  breasts,  her  hair  of  raven-black 
that  fell  straight  and  hypnotically  below  her  waist.  Eyes  of 
aqua,  turning  sapphire  when  excited.  He  felt  her  small  deli- 
cate frame  beneath  his,  the  innocent  flowing  way  that  she 
had  given  herself  to  him  and  the  savageness  with  which  he 
had  accepted. 

Today  he  would  have  to  forget.  As  he  sped  from  the 
suburbs,  he  became  aware  of  the  whine  of  power  beneath 
him,  of  the  luxuriousness  of  the  Porsche  914  he  had  recently 
purchased.  This  machine  he  could  feel;  he  could  relate  to 
it  as  indeed  an  extension  of  himself.  Traveling  south  from 
the  identical  brown  of  suburban  apartments,  his  senses 
heightened.  He  experienced  the  plush  green  of  budding 
farmland,  the  rich  black  earth  still  damp  with  morning.  It's 
furrows  in  exacting  dimensions,  and  the  decaying  structures 
of  past  ages. 

The  air  was  still  cool.  He  thought  twice  before  open- 
ing the  window,  but  finally  agreed  with  the  help  of  the  green 
bottle,  courtesy  of  Ernest  and  Julio  Gallo,  occupying  the 
space  between  the  seats  of  dark  leather.  The  tube  had  called 
for  showers,  but  no  sign  of  this  was  evident;  the  sky  was 
blue,  the  sun  shone  fiercely  upon  the  dark  fields  and  the 
asphalt,  now  tinted  with  winter  salt.  How  easy  it  must  be, 
John  thought,  to  become  a  weatherman;  one  never  has  to 
be  right.  Just  then  he  noticed  a  drop  on  the  glass  before 
him,  then  another,  then  still  another.  By  this  time  the  rhine- 
garten  had  taken  effect,  and  he  pushed  the  foreign  but  re- 
sponsive machine  to  still  greater  heights  while  humming 
with  the  melody  of  soothing  FM  that  issued  forth  from  with- 
in the  heart  of  his  orange  bird.  He  leaned  forward  and  ob- 
served. Seeing  only  the  drops  hit  one  by  one;  they  didn't 
bounce  or  splatter  but  melted  and  added  thickness  to  the 
transparency  of  the  glass.  Drops  of  crystal  from  heaven  as 
topaz,  rushing  earthward  from  vapors  of  light.     He  twisted 
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the  stainless  knob  before  him;  the  glass  became  thin,  casting 
depth  to  the  wayside.  His  mind  rested,  drinking  in  green, 
blue  and  dark,  white  haze  overall. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  outside,  he  tried  convincing 
himself  of  his  immunity  to  the  ways  of  women  and  love. 
Alas,  but  in  vain.  He  reached  for  the  matching  Buxton  key 
case  occupying  the  right  pocket  of  his  kidskin  jacket  and 
opened  the  door.  Once  inside,  he  noticed  the  time  and  hit 
the  remote  button  ten  minutes  late.  There  would  be  no 
excuses  today.  He  consciously  questioned  the  purpose  of 
mandatory  viewing  for  an  hour  a  day.  But  decided  that  it 
was  a  small  concession  to  pay  in  such  a  magnificent  country. 
The  President  appeared  on  the  screen  while  John  had  been 
in  the  kitchen  getting  a  beer.  He  opend  the  Bud  and  sat, 
picking  up  the  Playboy  with  his  free  hand.  Leafing  through 
the  usual  "Freedom  Stories"  that  were  required  of  all  maga- 
zines, he  turned  to  the  center  fold  and  sipped  the  beer  be- 
fore him.  Stretched  across  the  deep  shag  forming  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  he  gazed  upon  the  perfection  of  Miss  April  donning 
the  traditional  hard-hat  of  the  construction  trade.  She  lay, 
half-sitting,  with  a  leather  belt  decorated  by  the  metal  of  in- 
dustry covering  what  was  left  to  the  imagination.  Quite 
definitely  beauty  and  the  beast,  thought  John. 

The  hour  had  passed  quickly;  the  bing  of  the  attached 
timer  on  the  television  interrupted  his  thoughts.  He  again 
hit  the  remote  button,  returning  the  screen  to  its  original 
gray.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  uneventfully  for 
John.  Bored,  he  retired  early,  thinking  of  how  early  he 
would  have  to  rise  tomorrow. 

He  arose  refreshed,  thinking  of  Elaine.  He  showered, 
gulped  coffee  and  started  out  the  door  toward  downtown 
when  he  saw  the  calendar  situated  beneath  the  owl  thermo- 
meter that  Elaine  had  given  him.  "Dammit",  he  said  half 
aloud,  noticing  that  today  was  Sunday.  Turning,  he  saw 
the  corner  where  most  of  his  clothes  had  found  a  home  and 
thus  his  idle  time  became  productive.  No  one  would  be 
doing  laundry  until  noon  on  Sunday,  so  he  would  be  alone 
and  no  have  to  hassle  with  the  twenty  or  so  women  who.  on 
Sunday,  made  the  basement  their  home.  He  gathered 
clothes  and  saw  several  articles  of  Elaine's  which  he  inhaled 
for  remaining  traces  of  body. 

Walking  down  the  concrete,  he  entered  the  basement 
from  the  outside  entrance.  It  seemed  cold  for  a  spring  day. 
he  thought,  and  saw  the  sun  on  its  way  skyward.  He  en- 
tered, shut  the  door  behind  him.  and  became  aware  of  a 
rather  strong  and  somewhat  repulsive  odor,  but  discounted 
it  as  the  usual  smell  of  bleach  and  detergent  that  was  ever- 


present  here.    Still,  he  thought,  the  place  really  stinks  today. 

The  basement  was  typical  of  those  beneath  apartment 
buildings.  Looking  around,  he  saw  the  same  ten  machines 
he  had  always  seen.  They  were  identical  save  the  one  on 
the  end,  a  front  loader  with  a  familiar  sign  on  it  .  .  .  Out  of 
Order  .  .  .  Also,  he  noticed  a  large  white  sheet  tied  aL.  the 
top  to  form  a  laundry  bag;  apparantly  filled  with  clothes. 
This  was  lying  in  the  farthest  corner  to  his  left.  He  de- 
posited his  laundry  in  the  third  machine  and  fed  the  required 
two  quarters.  The  machine  would  run  for  half  an  hour  and 
shut  itself  off  automatically.  But  John  didn't  wait  and  so 
presently  returned  from  whence  he  had  gone. 

When  he  again  entered  the  basement,  he  noticed  an 
animal  in  the  form  of  a  cat  clawing  at  the  sheet  that  lay  in 
the  corner.  This  annoyed  John,  and  the  calico  animal  was 
chased  away  with  a  swift  motion  from  his  boot.  He  went  to 
his  machine  and  shifted  the  clothes  from  washer  to  drier 
semi-consciously.  Lost  in  thought,  he  inserted  three  dimes 
into  the  perpendicular  opening  atop  the  drier.  His  thoughts 
were  not  those  of  ordinary  men  but  of  the  strangulation  of 
one  calico  cat.  These  thoughts  hadn't  bothered  him  before, 
but  here,  in  the  basement,  he  became  frightened.  John  had 
had  these  visions  before  but  hadn't  thought  himself  abnormal 
for  them.  He  justified  the  thoughts  by  citing  the  execution 
of  young  radicals  under  the  pretense  of  loyalty.  Was  he.  in 
fact,  not  better  than  those  who  condoned  these  and  similar 
acts?  After  all.  he  was  merely  contemplating  the  demise  of 
a  typical  alley  cat.  John  chose  not  to  dwell  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  walked  to  where  the  cat  had  gone.  He  called  the 
animal  to  himself.  When  it  responded.  John  reached  through 
the  milky  opal  that  had  settled  upon  his  sight.  He  grasped 
the  thin  neck  of  the  brownish  haze  and  squeezed,  feeling  the 
crush  of  bone  upon  tendon.  His  arms  bled  from  where  the 
claws  of  the  animal  had  ripped  through  his  flesh.  This  in- 
furiated John  all  the  more.  He  shook  and  crushed  the 
animal  furiously,  watched  with  joy  as  the  animals  eyes 
filled  with  blood,  as  they  jutted  forth  from  the  skull.  At 
length,  he  placed  the  calico  body  into  the  white  sheet  and 
covered  it  with  the  white  purity  of  a  dress  shirt.  He  also 
found  a  white  towel  with  stains  already  on  it  and  wrapped 
this  around  his  injured  arm.  John  felt  little  regret  for  having 
discounted  the  nine  lives  theory.  Quite  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  refreshed  as  if  this  act  had  given  him  new  life,  and 
he  thought,  quite  logically,  that  the  life  of  the  cat  had  gone 
somewhere,  why  not  into  his  own  body?  John  felt  the  fami- 
liar first  pangs  of  pain  going  through  his  head:  he  would  not 
wait  for  long  before  seeking  the  refuge  of  the  pills  as  he  had 
done  before.     He  knew  enough  to  expect  this  pain  after  one 
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of  these  adventures.  Once  in  his  apartment,  he  grabbed 
a  beer  and  swallowed  two  of  the  tablets  that  had  been  pre- 
scribed for  his  ailment  and  recalled  the  same  enlightenment 
or  thrill  just  before  Elaine  had  left. 

He  withdrew  several  other  cans  of  beer  from  the  fridge 
and  went  to  the  living  room  and  attempted  to  relieve  the  pain 
in  his  right  arm  through  the  medium  of  alcohol.  Within  the 
space  of  an  hour,  he  had  fallen  asleep,  though  his  pain  kill- 
ing technique  had  failed. 

The  rest  of  the  week  and  the  one  that  followed  were 
repeats  of  so  many  in  his  uneventful  life.  One  of  the  fierce 
headaches  had  accompanied  the  murder  of  a  small  dog  in 
the  unlit  street  in  back  of  his  apartment  building.  He  had 
gone  to  the  government  physician  for  his  arm  and  was  to 
report  at  seven  a.m.  on  Monday  to  the  psychiatrist.  Again 
it  was  Sunday,  and,  although  John  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  such 
cleanliness,  he  decided  to  wash  what  clothes  there  were.  This 
he  would  do  immediately  upon  his  return  from  the  country. 
He  subconsciously  planned  the  laundry  exercise  for  eight  or 
nine,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  the  horde  of  women  who 
would  be  watching  the  evening  movies. 

John  drove  south,  as  he  had  so  often  done  before,  en- 
joying the  same  experiences  and  colors  that  he  had  so  often 
felt,  and  realized  that  these  were  preciously  his;  he  would 
never  grow  tired  of  them.  He  returned  that  night  refreshed 
and  pleasantly  tired,  tired  as  if  drained  the  way  that  alco- 
hol so  often  does  to  one's  mind  and  body.  The  sofa  was 
quite  comfortable  and  soon  delivered  him  into  the  waiting 
arms  of  sleep.  Pleasantly  he  slept  for  several  hours,  awaken- 
ing only  to  satisfy  his  urge  for  food.  By  now,  John  had 
become  quite  proficient  at  the  bachelor's  art  of  stove-top 
cookery.  This  due  to  necessity  and  not  to  any  ambition  that 
he  might  possess.  He  ate,  then  gathered  his  clothes  and 
started  toward  the  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  pointing  the 
way  to  the  basement.  As  John  walked  toward  the  stairs, 
hearing  his  own  footsteps  and  feeling  the  vibrating  concrete 
and  steel  structure  beneath  him,  he  became  aware  of  a  great 
patch  of  gold  dotting  the  blackness  of  the  heavens.  This 
dot  he  called  Ru.     He  knew  of  no  reason  for  his  habit  of 


naming  objects  that  already  had  names,  but  he  really  needed 
no  reason  and  so  continued  to  do  so. 

Once  in  the  basement,  he  was  brought  abruptly  back  in 
time;  exactly  two  weeks  ago.  John  pictured  himself  with 
Elaine  in  his  arms;  not  the  embrace  of  love,  but  the  grip  of 
prey  in  the  hands  of  the  hunter.  He  knew  now  why  the  sign 
atop  the  washer  at  the  end  had  looked  so  familiar.  He  had 
painted  that  sign  himself.  He  knew  also  what  cargo  that 
machine  held  within  its  bowels.  John  began  to  shake  and 
twitch  as  a  malformed  being  might  do.  Beads  of  sweat 
formed  on  his  forehead.  His  body  became  intensely  hot 
and  then  turned  deadly  cold.  The  clothes  in  his  arms  fell 
to  the  floor  as  he  turned  to  run.  But  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  run.  He  must  dispose  of  the  body.  Methodically  he 
walked  toward  the  last  machine,  knowing  exactly  what  to 
do,  but  not  whole-heartedly  accepting  it.  The  lid  of  the 
machine  John  opened  slowly  to  expose  the  remains  of  his 
love.  With  great  remorse  but  coldly,  John  reached  inside 
and  grasped  one  arm  of  his  love  above  the  wrist,  guiding 
her  head  through  the  hole  of  the  washer  as  her  body  slug- 
gishly yielded  to  his  strong  hands.  After  several  minutes  of 
struggle  with  the  dead  weight,  John  had  managed  to  drape 
Elaine  across  his  right  shoulder  and  start  toward  the  door 
that  led  to  the  brighly  dotted  dark  of  the  night.  He  had  now 
forgotten  any  remorse  that  he  might  have  had  and  was  even 
now  a  man  with  a  purpose.  He  knew  what  must  be  done 
and  was  now  executing  that  duty. 

As  he  neared  the  door,  he  heard  voices.  Before  he 
could  move,  the  door  was  thrown  open.  With  the  moon  at 
their  backs,  John  saw  the  silhouettes  of  two  men.  One  of 
them,  the  Sheriff's  Deputy  had  his  revolver  unholstered  and 
pointed  toward  John  with  his  precious  cargo.  As  the  men 
proceeded  down  the  stairs,  John  backed  cautiously,  with  no 
intention  of  surrendering  his  burden  to  these  men.  Once  in 
the  light,  John  was  recognized  by  the  Deputy  and  stood  by 
silently  while  the  Deputy  made  an  attempt  at  an  apology. 
With  one  free  hand  John  produced  his  State  Authorization 
card  of  blue  with  bright  yellow  trim  and  was  helped  up  the 
stairs  by  the  two  men.  They  bid  him  farewell  and  God 
bless. 
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After  so  many  years  of  patiently  learning 

to  live  with  them, 
I  am  left  to  wonder 
Where  the  laughter  went, 
Or  if  I'll  chance  to  see  their  smiles  again. 
I  am  leaving, 

And  finally  I  see  their  faces  clearly, 
Now  light  in  the  solemn  stars, 

Strained  with  all  resistance 
To  unaccustomed  sorrow. 

Leaving  no  one  untouched, 
I  pass  my  hand 
Longingly 

Over  their  eyes, 
Planning,  planning, 
As  infinitely  as  possible, 
What  I  must  do 
Till  I  die. 

Melanie  Mello 


There  were  never  roses 

When  I  did  not  see  you, 

And  all  loveliness  was  far  away 

Until  you  sang  a  magic  to  my  ears. 

There  were  never  roses 
When  I  did  not  see  you; 
But  now  that  you  walk 

near  and  constant, 

Do  not  think 
There  are  no  thorns. 


IN  MERCY,  DO  NOT 

Close  my  eyes  again — 

/  do  not  wish  to  see  as  you  have  seen; 

Oh,  waste  my  eyes  upon  a  kinder  sight. 
As  I  was  blind, 

And  saw, 
Do  make  me  blind  again — 

/  am  not  as  lovely  as  I  had  imagined, 
And  the  faces, 

Once  calm  to  my  fingers, 
Are  confused  and  helpless 

In  the  bright  day. 

Bring  sorrow, 

If  it  brings  back  blindness, 

And  in  mercy  do  not 

Let  me  see  the  sun 

While  my  heart's  eye  sleeps. 

Melanie  Mello 


Melanie  Mello 
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INCURABLE 


Alex  had  not  seen  his  brother  for  two  years,  ever  since 
the  sickness.  The  kid  had  been  in  that  hospital  for  all  that 
time,  and  no  one  had  gone  to  visit  him.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  hardly  anyone  left  to  visit  the  boy;  Alex's  mother 
and  father  were  dead,  and  all  who  were  left  were  a  handful 
of  pathetic  cousins  who  didn't  give  a  damn  anyway. 

Once,  Davy  had  been  actually  raving.  Alex  remem- 
bered the  time  he  sat  and  beat  his  head  against  the  wall  for 
a  solid  hour  until  he  finally  passed  out  and  the  doctor  came 
and  said  he  should  be  put  away.  The  hospital  had  sent 
Alex  reports  on  his  brother's  progress,  and  it  seemed  that  all 
was  going  slowly  but  surely  toward  a  pretty  happy  ending. 
And  finally,  Alex  was  allowed  to  visit  his  younger  brother. 

God,  he'll  be  seventeen,  Alex  mused.  Nearly  twenty- 
four  himself,  he  had  been  the  boss  since  their  parents'  death, 
and  Davy  seemed  to  like  it  that  way.  Davy  had  been  slight 
and  sickly  and  docile,  but  Alex  loved  him  dearly.  The  guy 
was  very  amiable  and  eager  to  do  a  favor.  Also  the  kid 
had  a  beautiful  face,  like  those  in  the  old  Rennaissance 
painting,  fragile  and  sweet,  with  an  irresistable  smile.  He 
was  truly  a  good  person — too  good  to  be  struck  with  this 
rotten  deal. 

When  Alex  had  driven  two  hours,  he  reached  the  hos- 
pital, a  tall  gray  affair  with  barred  windows  and  wire  fences. 
He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  gentle  David  in  that  place, 
but  then  was  comforted  by  the  thought  of  the  kid's  progress. 

He  let  himself  in  the  front  door,  and  inquired  at  the 
desk  about  his  appointment.  The  nurse  was  a  large  woman 
with  heavy  muscular  hands.  Alex  wondered  if  she'd  ever 
slapped  his  brother  around,  and  decided  no,  the  kid  would 
probably  be  dead  by  now,  judging  by  her  strength. 

Davy's  doctor  came  out  of  his  office  and  introduced 
himself  to  Alex.  He  seemed  a  kind  enough  man,  and  im- 
pressed the  brother  with  his  soft  voice  and  warm  manner. 
Davy  surely  must  have  progressed  under  such  care — Dave 
always  loved  friendly  people. 

The  doctor  led  Alex  down  the  hall,  and  talked  about 
the  bad  snowstorm  that  was  supposed  to  hit  the  area.  Alex 
only  half-listened,  occupied  with  the  thought  of  seeing  his 
brother  after  so  long.  As  the  two  men  paused  before  Davy's 
room,  the  doctor  hesitated,  his  hand  on  the  latch.  Alex 
looked  at  him  questioningly;  what  was  that  look,  pity,  or 


perhaps  fear?  But  suddenly,  it  disappeared,  replaced  by  a 
kind,  reassuring  smile,  as  the  man  opened  the  door  and  left 
Alex  to  meet  his  brother. 

What  Alex  noticed  first  was  how  thin  Davy  seemed  as 
he  stood  in  the  sunlight  streaming  from  the  hall,  barred  win- 
dows. Everything  about  him  was  golden,  right  down  from 
his  hair  to  the  beautiful  sweater  Alex  had  sent  him  for 
Christmas.  Gladness  filled  the  elder  brother,  and  suddenly 
the  old  hospital  was  transformed  into  a  gorgeous  palace  full 
of  miracle-workers. 

"Hi,  kid,"  whispered  Alex,  surprised  at  the  dryness  of 
his  voice. 

And  there  it  was,  that  kewpie-doll  smile,  and  a  small 
hand  extended  in  greeting. 

"Hello  Alex.  Glad  you  could  come."  The  voice  was 
soft,  but  self-assured,  and  the  handshake  was  firm.  Could 
this  be  the  kid  who  nearly  beat  his  brains  out  only  two 
years  ago? 

The  happiness  was  too  much,  and  Alex  laughed  out 
loud,  which  prompted  a  similar  reaction  from  his  brother. 

"Hey,  listen,  I  brought  your  favorite  books,  and  some 
new  guitar  strings."  Delight  registered  in  Davy's  azure 
eyes. 

"How'd  you  guess,  Al?  I  was  really  lonely  for  those. 
Thanks  alot!"  and  he  put  the  gifts  away  neatly  in  a  drawer. 
He  then  turned  and  smiled  mischievously  at  his  brother. 

"Now  I've  got  something  to  show  you"  he  said,  almost 
bursting  with  his  secret. 

Alex  laughed,  and  said,  "Okay,  out  with  it!  What've 
you  been  up  to  now?"  He  couldn't  imagine  what  it  could 
be  that  Davy  was  so  proud  of.  Judging  by  the  kid's  prog- 
ress, it  was  probably  a  hand-made  clock,  or  some  new  songs 
he  had  composed. 

Davy  reached  under  the  bed  and  drew  out  a  small  box, 
unlocked  it,  and  lifted  the  cover  halfway.  He  glanced  up  at 
Alex,  his  eyes  bright — almost  too  bright,  thought  the  older 
brother,  startled. 

"Well,  come  on!  Look — "  the  boy  whispered  breath- 
lessly. 

Alex  stepped  forward.  What  in  the  world?  It  must 
be  something  really  nice  for  such  excitement  on  Davy's  part. 

The  box  was  now  fully  open. 

"Look,  look  inside,"  hissed  Davy,  his  eyes  filled  with 
that  unnatural  brightness. 
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The  next  thing  Alex  remembered  was  standing  outside 
the  hospital  gate.  He  had  run  out  of  the  room  and  raced 
down  the  hall  past  the  astounded  and  the  quiet  doctor,  who 
wore  a  look  of  inexpressible  pity  and  guilt,  for  Alex  was 
weeping  hysterically,  crying  out  something  that  sounded  like, 
"No  hope  at  all — liars!" 

For  in  the  box  that  seemed  to  hold  a  token  of  some 
accomplishment,  were  only  small,  ragged  pieces  of  white 
quartz,  picked  up  from  Davy's  daily  walks  in  the  hospital 
yard. 

But  worst  of  all  was  the  hard  glassiness  in  the  boy's 
eyes,  as  he  looked  up  at  his  brother,  and  whispered, 

"See?  Pearls!" 

Melanie  Mello 


HERE  WE  ARE  AGAIN 

I  can  almost  feel  your  loneliness 
and  can  almost  see  you  cry. 

I  can  almost  hear  your  whimperings 
and  I'm  almost  by  your  side. 

But  miles  and  years  divided  by  tears 
still  keeps  me  almost  yours. 

And  forever  I'll  drift  endlessly 
just  almost  touching  your  shores. 


William  A.  Calvert 
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THE  MASS 

Glazed  eyes  .  .  .  sea-change 

swollen  heads 
Sunday  after 
Saturday  blues 
to  Gods  house 
house  of  man 
God  long  gone 
doesn't  seem  to 
matter 
new  dress  fits,  wonder  who,  lilly  white  hands,  holy  water, 
no  chlorides,  plastic  beads,  name  of  the  father,  the  son,  the 
collection  box,  kneel  one  knee,  wooden  pew,  all  rise  mass 
in  session,  here  come  the  chosen  one,  purple  robe,  gallo  wine 
blood,  foreign  tongue,  plastic  God,  plastic  blood,  all  kneel 
gospel  time  St.  Luke,  revised  for  sinners,  saints  no  inbetween 
holy  hands,  golden  chalice,  gift  from  the  poor,  who  recite, 
have  mercy, 
have  mercy, 
you  got  it 
communion 
yeast  wafer 
golden  tray 
gift  from  the 

poor,  don't  drop  God 

the  floor  is  dirty 
the  floor  is  holy 

communion  togetherness 

God,  man,  incense, 

prayers,  collection 

before,  after,  now 

sermon,  head  bowed 

whats  for  lunch 

sermon,  rythm  method 

no  beat,  lots  of  kids 

hunger,  tears 

collection 

heavens  up,  hells  down 

must  be  purgatory 

indulgence,  3000 

hail  Marys,  2  years 

good  behavior 

stations  of  the  cross 

tickets  at  the  altar 

confession,  single  file 

make  love,  20  hail  Marys 

liked  it,  50  our  fathers 

pure  again,  til  Sunday  nite 

God  gotta  have  his  day  too. 

I  love  you  God 

,  Robert  Campbell  15 

see  you  next  week.  r 
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ANTHONY'S  JOURNEY 


Anthony  manuevered  the  many  lanes  of  rush  hour 
traffic  with  little  effort.  The  road  was  not  familar  to  him, 
but  he  had  travelled  enough  to  be  able  to  judge  traffic  flow 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  He  was  not  really  enthus- 
iastic about  the  ever  increasing  number  of  road  trips  his 
new  position  required  of  him,  but  reminded  himself  that 
it  was  just  this  sort  of  personal  sacrifice  that  had  brought 
him  so  far  in  the  Capital  Electronics  Corporation  in  such 
a  short  time.  After  listening  to  some  of  his  associates'  com- 
ments concerning  the  woes  of  travelling  by  commercial  air- 
lines, he  was  positive  that  he  preferred  driving.  At  least 
this  way  he  was  the  one  in  command  of  the  situation  and 
was  not  at  the  mercy  of  some  overtaxed  airline  with  it's 
multitude  of  problems.  He  glanced  across  the  seat  of  his 
sleek  cream  Chrysler  at  his  briefcase,  started  to  mentally 
review  its  contents,  but  was  sure  that  his  efficient  secretary 
had  included  all  the  necessary  papers.  With  the  ease  afforded 
him  by  power  steering,  he  worked  his  way  into  the  speed 
lane,  and  delighted  at  the  surge  of  power  as  he  accelerated 
and  picked  up  speed.  Anthony  did  enjoy  driving!  Of  course, 
the  new  car  also  contained  every  available  safety  feature 
so  that  he  could  feel  secure  when  his  wife,  Maria  and  son, 
Tony  were  travelling  in  it.  When  he  and  Maria  were  first 
married  and  using  a  vintage  Ford  for  transportation,  they 
had  talked  often  about  the  grand  car  they  would  someday 
own. 

Nine  years!!  How  quickly  they  had  gone.  He  remem- 
bered how  lovely  Maria  had  looked  on  their  wedding  day. 
Her  jet  black  hair  had  framed  her  face  delicately,  and  em- 
phazed  all  the  features  inherent  in  her  Italian  ancestry.  Her 
petite  figure  seemed  fragile  in  the  white  gown  and  veil,  but 
her  "china  doll"  image  belied  the  truly  strong  person  that 
inhabited  it.  It  was  fortunate  that  Maria  had  this  hidden 
strength  for  she  certainly  needed  it  during  those  first  hard 
years.  With  Anthony  still  in  school,  their  financial  situation 
was  anything  but  stable.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  adhere 
to  a  very  strict  budget,  and  each  promised  the  other  that  the 
lack  of  social  life  would  be  made  up  for  when  times  got 
better.  Then,  in  quick  succession,  Maria  lost  both  of  her 
parents  and  a  very  dear  aunt.  Anthony's  consoling  words 
seemed  so  inadequate!  The  worst  blow  of  all  had  come 
when  their  first  son,  Charles  had  died  in  infancy. 


Now  they  had  Tony.  He  was  a  fine  healthy  boy,  much 
like  his  mother  in  appearance.  A  mop  of  black  curls  framed 
an  almost  angelic  face,  and  shiny  penetrating  dark  eyes 
peered  out,  observing  everything.  His  every  waking  moment 
seemed  to  be  spent  in  motion.  If  his  little  legs  weren't 
running,  they  were  pedalling  a  tricycle  or  making  a  gallant 
attempt  at  lifting  his  plump  body  over  a  too  high  fence.  He 
was  a  joy  to  watch,  and  Maria  did  —  constantly!  Not  only 
the  tragedy  with  Charles,  but  complications  after  Tony's  birth 
which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  have  more  children, 
had  made  Maria  a  much  too  conscientious  mother.  As  Tony 
became  more  active,  the  problem  became  more  acute,  and 
Anthony  had  been  trying  desperately  to  solve  it.  He  would 
have  to  get  together  with  his  supervisor  when  this  trip  was 
over,  and  see  if  they  could  work  out  something  to  allow  him 
more  time  at  home,  at  least  temporarily.  He  stifled  a  yawn, 
and  noticing  a  sign  indicating  a  rest  area,  decided  it  was  time 
to  pull  in  and  stretch  his  legs. 

As  he  pulled  back  onto  the  highway,  he  flicked  on  his 
lights.  It  was  not  yet  completely  dark,  but  on  unfamiliar 
highways  he  had  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  more  cautious.  Due 
to  a  bend  in  the  road  it  was  not  until  the  traffic  had  slowed 
considerably,  that  he  noticed  the  flashing  blue  and  red  lights 
of  Police  cars  and  ambulances. 

The  accident  must  have  occurred  recently,  because  the 
victims  were  still  being  removed  from  the  wreckage.  As  his 
car  crept  by  in  the  slow  moving  line,  Anthony  had  plenty 
of  time  to  observe  the  carnage.  One  body  lay  quite  close  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  must  have  been  pronounced  dead, 
as  the  ambulance  attendants  were  oblivious  to  its  existence 
as  they  placed  others  in  the  backs  of  their  vehicles  and  roared 
off  accompanied  by  screaming  sirens.  As  Anthony  watched, 
someone  unceremoniously  covered  the  body  he  had  been 
studying  with  a  jacket.  As  he  picked  up  speed,  he  thought; 
"So  much  literature  is  printed  about  highway  safety,  and 
still  people  are  involved  in  senseless  accidents.  What  was 
that  driver  thinking  of?" 

He  turned  on  the  radio  in  an  effort  to  get  his  mind 
off  of  what  he  had  just  seen.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  was  shaking  a  little.  After  trying  several  stations,  he 
decided  he  would  have  to  settle  for  the  news.  Subconsciously 
he  listened  to  reports  of  impending  peace  in  Vietnam,  new 
legislation  in  Washington,  and  other  earth-shattering  bits  of 
trivia.  The  announcer  then  switched  to  the  local  scene  and 
soon  was  reporting  an  account  of  the  unexplained  accident 
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on  Route  92.  "The  driver  obviously  lost  control  of  his 
vehicle.  One  passenger  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene, 
the  driver  and  two  others  have  been  rushed  to  the  nearest 
hospital."  The  announcer's  voice  droned  on  with  something 
about  notification  of  next  of  kin,  but  Anthony  was  not  really 
listening.    Anthony  was  thinking  about  death. 

He  remembered  his  concept  of  death  when  he  was  a 
boy  not  much  older  than  Tony.  He  was  taught  in  Sunday 
School  that  his  soul  belonged  to  God,  and  that  he  had  been 
loaned  to  his  parents  for  his  temporary  stay  on  earth.  His 
body  was  a  house  in  which  to  keep  his  soul,  and  when  the 
time  came  the  soul  would  return  to  God,  and  his  body  would 
be  buried  in  the  ground.  The  catch  to  the  whole  thing  was 
that  if  you  weren't  very  very  good,  the  Angels  took  your 
soul  and  dumped  it  into  the  fires  of  Hell,  where  it  would 
burn  forever,  raher  than  placing  it  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
where  everything  was  perpetual  ice  cream  and  lollipops. 
How  he  had  worked  at  being  good!  One  bright  Sunday, 
after  a  week  of  exceptional  obedience  and  good  deeds,  cli- 
maxed by  a  perfect  Sunday  School  lesson,  he  decided  he 
was  ready!  Now  was  the  time!  He  went  to  his  room,  laid 
on  the  bed  in  what  he  assumed  an  appropriate  pose  of  ut- 
most reverence  and  waited  patiently  for  the  Angels  to  arrive. 
He  pictured  their  white  wings  as  they  would  flutter  down 
and  pluck  his  soul  from  his  body,  place  it  on  a  satin  pillow, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Gates  of  Heaven  to  be  presented  by 
Saint  Peter  to  God  Himself!  He  was  never  more  ready  and 
had  determined  to  wait  in  this  manner  until  they  came;  no 
matter  how  long  it  took.  Trying  desperately  not  to  fidget, 
he  twitched  toes  and  nose,  and  savored  the  aromas  of  Sun- 
day dinner  with  slowly  diminishing  determination.  When  he 
was  certain  that  he  had  waited  hours,  and  given  them  every 
opportunity,  he  concluded  that  he  had  obviously  been  mis- 
taken and  that  today  was  not  the  day.  The  mental  battle 
won,  with  conscience  clear,  he  changed  into  play  clothes 
and  bounded  down  the  stairs. 

After  that,  Anthony  was  not  much  concerned  with 
death — not  until  he  was  introduced  to  its  brutal  reality  some- 
where in  that  God-forsaken  part  of  Asia  referred  to  as 
Korea.  Here,  he  had  no  visions  of  Angels  with  satin  pil- 
lows; here  the  mutilated,  hardly  recognizable  bodies  of 
combat  buddies  were  mute  testimony  to  the  finality  of  death. 
It  was  difficult  to  associate  any  kind  of  beauty  with  the 
scenes  of  human  destruction  he  witnessed  daily  in  this  stark 
and   barren  land,  thousands  of  miles  from  everything  that 


meant  anything  to  him.  It  nurtured  in  him  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  stay  alive.  He  didn't  think  about  whether  it 
was  Divine  intervention  or  his  cunning,  but  he  lived  to  return 
home  in  nearly  as  good  health  as  he  had  left  it,  and  entered 
college  under  the  G.  I.  Bill. 

Among  the  many  course  requirements  in  college,  were 
several  in  philosophy  and  psychology.  One  particular  inci- 
dent came  back  to  him  clearly  at  this  moment.  The  dis- 
cussion for  that  day  had  been  on  death,  and  the  point  was 
brought  out  that  most  Eastern  Religions  believed  in  rein- 
carnation. In  grade  school,  Anthony  and  his  friends  had 
often  advanced  the  idea  of  "coming  back"  as  some  kind  of 
monster  and  getting  revenge  on  a  particular  teacher.  Now, 
in  this  college  class,  he  was  finding  it  just  too  incredible  that 
many  of  his  classmates  actually  believed  the  possibility  of 
a  return  to  this  earth  after  death.  It  amazed  him  that  they 
could  find  credence  in  a  belief  that  gave  man  more  than 
one  life.  One  student  who  had  studied  the  Eastern  Religions 
rather  extensively,  made  an  attempt  at  explaining  the  tenet 
to  Anthony:  He  took  a  book  from  his  desk  and  read  from 
it: 

*"The  solar  system  is  a  cycle  of  experiences 
for  the  soul.  It  has  eight  dimensions  which 
correspond  to  the  planets;  this  is  the  third  di- 
mension and  is  a  sort  of  laboratory  for  the 
whole  system,  because  only  here  on  earth  is 
free  will  completely  dominant.  On  the  other 
planes  or  dimensions,  some  measure  of  control 
is  kept  over  the  soul  to  see  that  it  learns 
the  proper  lessons.  The  subconcious  is  the 
record  of  all  the  lives  of  the  soul  in  this  system, 
and  in  other  systems,  out  among  the  stars.  It 
is  the  story  of  what  we  do  with  our  spirit,  the 
portion  of  God  given  to  us  for  life,  along  with 
the  gift  of  individually  or  separate  existence 
from  God.  Our  problem  is  to  perfect  our  in- 
dividuality, and  then  our  spirit  and  soul  be- 
come one  and  we  return  to  God.  This  is  the 
basic  system  that  runs  through  all  the  Mystery 
Religions  whether  they  come  from  Tibet  or 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt." 

♦Thomas   Sugrue;  There  is   a  River;  Pps.   201,202,203; 
Dell  Publishing  Co.  2nd  Edition;  1969 
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He  closed  the  book  and  said;  "You  see  Anthony,  it 
is  this  perfection  that  we  must  strive  for,  even  if  it  takes 
us  many  "lives"  to  achieve  it."  Anthony  sat  motionless  for 
a  few  seconds,  then  slowly  and  thoughtfully  rose  and  stepped 
forward  to  face  the  entire  class.  "That  has  to  be  the  big- 
gest cop-out  ever  invented  to  keep  from  having  to  face  the 
reality  that  death  is  a  final  experience.  I  have  seen  death, 
among  close  family  members  and  on  the  battlefield,  and  I 
know  it  to  be  a  final  and  brutal  thing.  Kidding  yourself 
into  thinking  there's  another  chance  won't  change  the  truth 
of  the  matter!"  He  could  feel  the  perspiration  on  the  palms 
of  his  hands  as  he  clenched  his  fists  in  the  frustration  of 
the  moment.  He  still  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  the  group 
had  reluctantly  started  to  disperse  for  the  next  class. 

He  never  admitted  to  anyone  that  the  discussion  had 
provoked  his  curiosity  enough  to  make  him  look  into  the 
matter  further,  and  that  on  many  points  he  was  beginning 
to  see  some  sense  to  the  whole  idea.  Marriage,  family  and 
career  had  intervened  and  it  was  not  until  this  moment  that 
he  had  given  it  any  serious  thought  for  quite  some  time. 


Now  he  wondered.  For  the  first  time,  Anthony  began  to 
contemplate  death  in  relation  to  himself.  Strange!  Every- 
one is  aware  that  inevitably  they  will  experience  death,  yet 
it  is  almost  always  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  "other  guy". 
Like  birth,  its  physical  function  is  carried  out  in  spite  of 
man  and  his  machines.  When  the  ultimate  time  arrives, 
the  mechanics  of  these  things  are  removed  from  the  hands  of 
man  and  taken  over  by  the  forces  of  nature.  Anthony  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  his  own  journey  into  the  unknown 
would  be  like. 

The  morning  dawned  with  unusual  brightness  and  the 
pieces  of  broken  glass  and  twisted  metal  reflected  its  rays 
with  an  odd  grotesqueness.  The  officer's  impeccably  shiny 
boot  kicked  at  the  debris.  What  was  once  a  beautiful  cream 
status  symbol,  was  now  only  a  heap  of  rubble.  He  looked 
at  his  fellow  officer  and  said;  "I  wonder  what  that  guy  was 
thinking  about  to  go  so  completely  off  the  road  on  such  a 
perfectly  clear  night. 

Natalie  Mulcahy 
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Altovix  drew  Mithrandar  drawing 
Ovalithes  drawing  Altovix; 

Sitting  in  a  tiny  chamber  lit 

only  by  candles,  they  pondered 
flickering  images,  none  of  which 
being  shadows  of  three  prophets. 
The  shadowy  images  were  demons 

dancing  wildly  about  their  master, 
the  creator  of  their  world, 
the  candles  flame. 
The  room  was  warm  and  untidy 

as  would  be  an  alchemist's  abode; 

red  and  yellow  its  color,  as  a  martian  fall. 
All  pointedly  being  of  two  worlds. 

Randall  L.  Schultz 


A  GAME  THAT  DIDN'T  WORK 

Brake  lights  were  reflecting  on  the  snow 

People  scurried  in  and  out  of  stores 
A  girl  carelessly  stamped  out  a  cigarette 

The  television  in  the  store  window  was  out  of  focus 
A  group  of  older  men  were  in  the  corner  of 

the  Smoke  Shop  looking  at  skin  magazines 


I  pretended  I  was  a  matador  when  I  crossed  the  street 
Then  quickly  became  a  fullback,  dodging  my 
a'.tackers  on  the  sidewalk 

Then  even  quicker,  became  Matt  Helm  and 
cooly  killed  40  or  50  spies 

Further  up  the  sidewalk  came  a  young  couple, 
holding  hands  and  laughting  at  my  Oscar 
winning  performance 

I  instantly  thought  of  you 

And  couldn't  pretend  anymore 

I  was  lonesome — lonesome  for  you 

David  Kurz 
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